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THE HELDS PROJECT AT 

CENTRAL WASHINGTOIS CJISIVERSITY 

Ihij c&j-()nv_LO HELDS stands for Hitjber Education for.Ledrning Disabl- 
t'd St udL^nf^r~1t represents a riTodel progrann funded for three years 
( 1980- 1983)-bv ti e Fund for the Innprovement. of Post Secondary. Educa- 
tion ( P'JPSEj. a division of tlie Dep^trtmcnt of Education. This project was 
funded as a model for other colleges and unjver;sities that are preparing 
to proviae eqi:dl acadeniic access for the learning disabled students. 

Project HELDS had. three. major. focuses. Tfie first was to pro.vjde such 
access for the learning disabled student under Section 50^ of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This \\ e did for learning disabled students, 
most of whoin werc^ admitted without modified requirements. to Cenl^rai 
Washingt.c; ! Clniver-^'tv- T Ht.'se students ;.'^'ere not provided remedial 
classes. Tfpiv were enrolled in classes with ot. her college students. The 
hf'lp that we c^aveAvas habilitative: rather than remedial: teaching them 
[i()w to cc;mpensate, tor . tfieir weaknesses.. 

I he habilitdtive training began with identification of those who were 
leejrning disabled and included, but W'as not limited to: such support ser- 
vices as tcipf^d textbooks (provided through the services of our Handicap- 
ped Student Ser\ic:es Coordinator), readers, writers for tests, extended 
'time lor" tests, preregist rat ion y/ith advising to ensure a balanced 
schedule, tfie teaching of study skills and tutoring bv tutors from thq 
campus-wide -t utoring program who were especially trained to tutor 
learning disabled students. . . . 

The second focus of the project was to give a core of twenty faculty 
teaching classes in .the basic and breadth areas a. sensitivity to the 
character i St ICS of students who were learning disabled so that they could 
rTTodifv their teaching techniques to include the use of more than one 
niodality. This ensured an academic environr lent conducive to learning 
for-tlie LD. The faculty members pa.rticipated.in monthly s'essions which 
.featured e?.Kperts in the fipid of learning disabilities, and in the area of t lie 
Ie3w (Section 504) that deals W'ith tfee handicapped student and higher 
education. There were several sessions in which Central Washington 
(J.niversity graduates and currently enrolled 1-D students shared .their 
viewpoints and experiences wi^th the fa_culty merrTbcrs. As a result of t*h'is 
some faculty members used the students as resource people in develop- 
ing_.curricu|a for their various disciplines published in this series. 

The third focus of the project was to make the uriiversity.cornrriunity 
dw'are of the characteristics of learning disabilities and of the program at 
CZentral. It aLso sought to encourage other colleges and universities to in- 
itiate such programs. 
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WHrtT IS A LEARMirSG DISABLED STCiDElNT? 



Prof^U* with learning disabilities have handicaps tfiat are invisible, 
fheir disability is riiade up of multiple symptorris that have been with 
iIhtti sHk e child[iood..Ma.ny of theni have been.aescribed as I'dyslexics," 
hut if t[iev are catefjori/ed as dyslexic, this will be only one of their many 
ss rnptorns. as a sore throat is only one of the many symptoms of a cold. 

Ihiee cofiicise descriptions of tfu^ learning disabled children are pro- 
vided in fiailalian arui Kauffman: 



■ 'tfie PHational Advisory Committee on; Handicapped Children 
( 1 968) pr (J posed the following defi?i!tion. which was adopted by the 
0 1st Congr(^ss: 

Ovildren with special disabjlities exhibit a disorder in one or 
fnore of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoke'n or w.ritteri thinking, talking, 
feading. writing, spelling, or arithmetic. They include condi- 
tions which have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, 
braifi injury. minimaL. brain dysfunction, dyslexia, develop- 
mefital a[:)hasia. etc. They do not include learning problems 
which are due prirHarily to visual, hearing, or motor h'andicaps, 
to mental' retardation, emotional disturbance, or to en- 
\ iron mental disadvantage. 

Task P'orre II of a nstional project (/Minimal Brain Dysfunction in 
Childr(Mi:_EducaljonaLAAedical. and Healt'i Related Services. PKase 
Two ol a Three-phase Project. I 969) wrote the following two defini- 
t i o s : ^ ' ^ ■ 

Children with learriing disabilities eare those (1) who have 
educationally significant discrepancies among their sensory- 
motor, perceptual., cognitive, academic, or related develop- 
mental levels which^ interfere with the petfornnance of educa- 
tional tasks; {2) who may or may not sfiow demonstrable devia- 
tion, in central nervous system functioning: and (3) whose 
disabilities are* not secondary to general mental retardation, 
sensory deprivation or serious emotional disturbance. ^ 

Cfiildren with learning disabilities are those ( 1) who manifest 
an educationaliy significant discrepancy between estimated 
academic potential and actual level of academic potential and 
actual level of academic functioning as related to dysfunction - 
ing in the learning process: (2) wfio may or may not show 
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(Icini Misi f -jhli' (i^'viiit ion in ccntfal nervous system f unctionincj.: 
.511(1 (:3) wliose (lisci[:>ilities ch^.- aot secondary to qenera! mental 
[r[ci\ da[\on. cLiltuicii. sen^oiy dnd/or t-cJucdtionjl deprivation 
(ji en\ ironmehtallv produced ?.erious emotional disturbance ' 

Although tiie receding definitic ns aie concerned Vvith "-"^ijdren,- the 
President s Con'irnittee on tifnpldymont of tKe\ Handicappe^. in their 
booklet Ivcifriifu} Dt^dhiliti}: riiii Just a Prob/jvn . C/7//c^c7r Oii/yrou?. 
discusses LD adults who h<3ve the 5arne sym;pto»-tis they had ?s children. 
Tne Department of Education (Reference Hallahan & Kauffman) says that 
two to three percerlt of the total public scfiool population are idenUfied cis 
learninq disabled and that there are. over fifteen mijlion unidentified LD 
adults in. the United States. acRnowiedgincj. of course, tha^ people with 
this problem are not r^-stricted to the CJnited Slates but^are found alfover 
the world. 

We knov*. that many learning disabled persons have average or above 
a\ercH]e inlellitjerHre and we know that nnany oHhese ar^^ gifted. In their 
company are such* famous gifted people as Nelson .Rockefeller. .Albert 
Einstein: tieonardg. da Vincu Thomas Edison, Hans Christian^ Ariderson. 
Auc]uste Rodin. William Butler Yeats, and Gustave Fla_Ubert. " 

The causes of Iec3rriing disabilities are not known, but in'Our project 
each ofour identified learning disabled st udents shows either an unusual 
pregnanes (trauma at birth, such as delayed delivery, prolonged o_r dif- 
ficult delivery) or premature birth. They qftentimes have'a genetic family 
history of similar learning cthsability problems. _ 

An exerpt from, my O/'/i'^Jcn ^.nd Bchcnuorcii Checklist /(v Aclnlls With 
Spccifn l..(\unin(i D/>ci/:'///7/f 's has ba^r, included as Appendix A: 



s/ MCS 

6 June 1982 
Ellensburg. Washington 



[^cln-vl P ^iatUih.an..£3n.d James M, .Ko.uffm^jn f.u rf^lhvhil Childfi-ri ( F.rKjlewood Cliffs. Mew 
J»Tc^»n . PriT.lice Hcill, 1978); pp. 121 122. 
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L CL.EO AMD THE LEARNING 
DISABLED STGDEMT 

in ins univt* rsiiy cdieef tiie iedjrniruj disdhled student (LDj is not IjRely 
*') fnc(>unit.T diffi(;ult ies thai are exclusivity specific to the study bl 
[) isi or V . Rather , ti<* will rii(;st liRrlv face problems that are generic to all 
tfiost' disciplines wh(:r(vtiie transmission of information occurs oyer- 
whi:!min(jly by means of lectures and tfie [printed word, and where evalua- 
tions an- rricKje r!i(;stl\ on the basis of written v/ork. In other words, 
(list or V. pfiilosopfn'. a.nd tfie lecture-' oriented social -sciences together 
( onstitute a cluster of academic disciplines which place generally the 
■^ame obstacles iJcross fiis wa\ to success. 

. As fftf as tfu^ instructor is concerned: fiis first problem is one of iden- 
tification. In some cases this problem is, bluntly put. insoluble. Let us 
assume that an LD. who is una\.\are of fiis own hidden handicaps, finds 
himself in a large class wh^^re his progress is evaluated on the basis of 
ma( liiru' cjraded tests. If. fie . does poorly, how does the instVuctor single 
fiim out and separate him fiom^the usual crowd of unmqtivated. lazy 
ios(M s;-^ [ he answer is lie doesn't . unless he has taken the uriusual pirecau- 
ti(:)n of fiavi.ncj asked his students for a sample of their handwriting: 

At the cMfier end of the spectrum, identification is no problem at all. if 
the student knows of his condition, can document it for the benefit of a 
most likely skeptical instructor, or. if the univcr:sity has the staff and the 
nect'ssary facilities to. diagnose and to confirm, it. 

.^.pf^'^*^ o^^^^'tween these two extremes are the rest of the cases. Here, 
for purposes of identification it is essentia^ that^ the instructcDr be aware of 
the LD phenomenon. Since it is unlikely that the professor will be a skill- 
ed diagnostician, the first clue to a possible problem will be some type.of 
'^j:^.^'^'''^^^ .^''''A'J'LS. v^fL^^O'^ reasoning pattern. (See Ap»pendix A for 
iiehavioral Gheck List:) If in private consultation the instuctor is qble to 
gain the cooperation of the student, and. if :the. institution has the 
f:^5^*^^A^'=^''y_ s^.^'^'^ ^rid facilities for diagnosis, the problem is already half 
solved: Once the student's condition is diagnosed and cbnf|rrried. the in- 
structor, with the. advice of the diagnostician; may then proceed to 
-develop that rnix of alternative learning and evaluating approaches which 
will best suit the student's specific cortdition. 

In conclusion let it be noted that it is not likely that a student with 
severe learning disabilities will ever be able to cope with the extremely 
rigorous graduate traini-ng which produces the academic historian. With 
the right approacfi. however^ such a student can acquire that basic 
historical sense and perspective which has always been a^allmark of the 
university educated adult. 



II. FIRST GOMTAGT ' ^ 

Wc knov*. I fid I Lbs learn betu^r \ hv nune and V\m'. .'noru vdricd the sense 
^fn( >ddllt tes the. iristiucUii ernplov's. Yet., for an instructor who is ac- 
( ij:r>tunu'd to trarismit cmkI to interpret information mostly by lecture, dc- 
c omrnociat in(j such students may dt first appear to he a poz/iinc| pro- 
biern. Let frie show you how 1 cJo \\. 

It has been suqcjested by soriie that after copies of the course sylleabus 
hcKe been distributed, the intructor would cio well to read the ^^■kibus 
aloud to hjs class. To be quite frank about it . personal ly 1 find this inel hod 
a waste of lime. In my genera! remarks to the new class, however. I do 
read aloud the specific paragraph']i)ertalning jo LDs. (See Appendix D.) It 
thereu[)on LDs are fortlTComing . I'll cjivethem the following additional in- 
struct ion u\ junwlc. 

ril point out to them that certain reference books, along with their text, 
are either available on tape, or can be taped upon request: 

Mext. i l! ex[)ldin to tliem how to approach and upe. the text for optimum 
resulLs bv pointing out the very logical and ratiorial plan on the basis of 
whjch books, and especially textbooks, are usually composed. (See Ap- 
pendix'B) \\ e have a tendency to take the organizat ionaf infrastructure of 
a book for (granted. To most LDs this is not only a revelation but also a 
poterTt aid toward increased reading connprehension. 

!-"*inaiK , I II mention mnemonics to them: This technique of memoriza- 
ticn of course wiji no\ be new to them, but its specific application to the 
sludv of fiistorv ^micjht be novel. (See Appendix C. especially items 18 
and 20.) 



^IIL GENERAL TEACHlING STRATEGIES 

I must adrriit that I have been rather fortunate iri thai, lorig before I wa^ 
introduced to tlit> LD prbblen]^. my class room "management" as well as 
my' lecture styles both somehow evolved along lines which, at least in 
part and as far as they. go. seem to be helpful to the learning disabled. 

For irTstance. taping i have always permitted! Important concepts, rela- 
tionships, processes, etc:. I have always restated in a number of different 
ways. I have also been known to. have indulged in a rather limited and 
restrained form of role-playing. As an example, when I discuss the cir- 
cumstances Surrounding the death of Socrates I do'a modestly dramatic' 
reading of the pertinent passages in the Apology and the Crito. During 
the cour.se of an average lecture I cover acres of chal Rboard with doodles, 
some of Which at least seehi to be apropos to_wh_at I am spying. While ! 
*Bm generally l^oath to "clutter up"" my "stage performance" with AV 
preseritations, I do encourage students to yiew or to listen to pertinent 
material. on their own, I have also found that analogies can be rather 




• ;i ,.'ful 111 ' Mr, 1. Ill' i iKr <]il (.| l i . i ,]lll t ' ! ! ^ « 5 i ' ' "t |[m' Ki< t 

fh.jt (-y ■kill )i I . ; '>{ f<M .<.iiin.| Jiulo^jN v.ni t>c ] id • 1* -u buMiM".. In 
.(Wii'- < >r.f's, h'>\*.,'wi. it < (WfiitK (idiullt'd .in.iif |i • .rciM ■A^Jitii 
!hc 'i-,K, ; .'I Mif [)Mrtl\ skt't' It <i iri' nlf.t f\,ilfi[)l'' 

ill ( I ( )i iM 'f ( > )f( t.J( I J 1,11 . \ h .'."U [ • 1 >i Ml n ii , t lu- . I' I >l ; jt 1. i( 1 < )f 

, >f 1 t( )•;,!) t ui I' If. r. J [ ihf'iK »f nr 1 1( )f . 1 1 ijfi'v \ < iiiiH ) \ i I >f 11 M\ ( I ri( i Ji i I K uH h ) 
\IMj.l!l/r' .Hid flrfU r ti) ( I >n i[ M ' ■) I ); I Mif - « ' i il tl ( '> i Jrfliii" (»t Hit* 

(\'' 'fi i. jn f\f'p[)t 'I u re , ) t .1st' 1 n I (1 1 1 1 . 

1 v>l ihifr . i* '! ir I ,Ji i' )fr. , Hi . f t h j < |? ■ f i f i v ^ i \ ; -.'"'f/v';"^ ' - 'i-'i. ^'[' -'^ 

j fi [ ul fv M ( ^'s (ji i.m rtl j\>v .i\ <1( I [11 i.il ds ( )t I iif ( ; J[^l u i if 11 1 1 it — not 

■.</ Miuci"! CfcisheMl - -as '.inif-hv - tuM< t,Mi)in(|. > ''.rrj t>i .^m^'idtr 

[ ) ' > 'A f r . 

•Nftt'f lijvin*} sUiIi',! .ificl n- •.l.itfii iMis [ ti i .(.-.■: 1 1 1 ,) nninbe-r (j| tuJ^i 
f i. - I icjt \\ .j\ ^ . ! i 1! uil K oJiiLfcj — witfi I ( )nsu If •( .iM- ii < 'i jk l<it k >i > .it ht-ii u] 
hr.Difcl c)f( [MHlniin t'\ tli»' m;)f^> sc:ip:i[ii st i CrJt ed ^ -n ly < 1 1 i n m m »i i \ • ' 

.l[!.)j(Mj\, 

!t ( n ^fs s< ii nr! hi rif ; 1 1 Kr . 1 1 1 1 

I .ikf ,j V ^A' 1} I '.f iujil . ; ' »n i[ Mt t , ni d V < j i u 1 • - w i i li j n i u d I . I h< i r I'- 

not hifu^ wrofi* i v, !t li it: it will t <ike v ' )a MU)st <'.f I( hk] cis \ ( u; dif 
[)<)f KMit <}f id If I nu [.^(Ji t K ultH h ur f \ . [.>ut ii it.^' h J h ,n 1 1 .ii Km lo ll .intl t 'x 
p.-t t 't . (> n ' H 1 If ) [ ^( /MMfi Pcls^, jMtl )t will It'jvt* vo'.j t)<}di\ in t hr liii ( h. 
I At this f)()ifit ! ni(!\ ,r>k Hh' ( hiss to ^olunttMM ^^cHTic svrM[)((»ms of f , pic .jl 
ffH^ine dvslCinMi iindri .sij( ti ( < .ndilK^ns j I'fu'ir is . sin! ir^.Mlnr.,] 
hcisK cil K. one] v^ilii fn\ [3iJ(j. it n u-f t;i v. Ctini lot (v.'rt(;(ni urvJiT t s ind i : i^ns 
for wfiu f) it hjs not f;>^n-n (ir's\)ned. You st.-e. the case of Ifir RtMtujn 
R(-i)ublic IS soniewlijt siniildr: Fho rcfHiWic; ;3s a poltticdl institutiorL box) 
been em intent I \ well designed to c^ovL^r.n d lijiv eit v'^tdte in the Idte 500 s 
B.C. Some ft\t' centuries later, in the 100 s B.C., with only mr-rfjinal Jd- 
iijstments. it was still expected to (jove-rri wfiat by tluit time ^ted to 

ti h[]ge woi Id er7ipif e. It it inertias! nyl v f^iih-d tr)cio so. it v.a^ ru.. Tause 
there was anythincj wronc] with its basic structure If ^wis sirnpiv not 
der.iyneddo cope with tJie problems on the ;^ale of a wof Id empire. It was 
hopelessly overloaded. It rTier(d\ ^pun its (jeafs without ;jent" at kk^ 'he 
necessary motive power." 

T hi s ana loijy, presented w ith appfr;p, idc sketcf'ies (jnd cJoodles on the 
chalkboard, while admit ted I \ sopfiomi >i ic md simplistic, f nav help l^'^nn- 
iny disabled mennbers of the class comprehend a complex and iiTiportant 
process in our civilization. 

Incidentally, please note ifie rather Ineiegantly pedantic reference to 
dates. I do this consciously, with niy LDs in m[nd. who may have trouble 
with time sequences: Generally speaking; the instructor should take 
rnore than average care in placincj the events under discussion in their 
proper (ime^-^fid space. i_ i 

For instance, when one characterizes different European states at a 
particular period in history; it helps greatly if one goes about it in a rather 
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• ••• .1 .Khi jr';t I i.5i I A ,iv [ <)i iiistcHice: 

Ir, »<jirlv Rt-nc3issjiiLv. thdt is. dbout ] 450 A:b. : England appeared to 
A;: fht- ,^:r, scHTie t ;fTic; east of f: r uiland. on the ccDntihent of EUrdp_e. 
it -", ifpv c , urinuril !o ht' a qeocjraphical expression,^. SUM in 1450; the 
.j:- - .ujIj h^: vdlidiN said df Italy, that part of soathern Europe which 
< 'liUN V !,k^- d ho^^t cibout to kick a trianc^ular soccer ball, that is the 

r i fTiust [(-t-n^pfiasi/r thai LDs tend to live in a very literal world; 

; - .jru m fr.jdrd to riv phenomena of cause and effect. Mow [realize 

• '^\'- p'Lj; i-)' v.ill balk at this point: Having done so myself. I have finally 
,:• • i:>.r-[rTi^ Aith d U-ss than. Platonic universe. True, cause arrd_effect 

iiNfuns r:icj\ ;i<;^ t-\[st in the realm of physics. But then: I rationaliz- 
: u:-,, df''-r . ,1. ri.-Uiinc} fdftfi on hurTian affairs, where both ""common 
■ ■ ' ; d .iN- ;ir,,l t Mt>rt' a[)plv. sinipK bt'Cduse there are enough of 

. - '■ , .K,-.^';,.- -hdt ^\'\\-\ Jo and iirnc c pviforfn our activities as if they 



IV. SPECIFIC PROBLE/v\S, 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

• ' *his pr-int ;t rndv bt; useful to gt-t dov^n to some specific types, of 
■ • 'ri t ii- iTh'dtUinv--- t ht-i nst rijctor should be aware of t he fact that hi s 
■• : ■ n.j Ji^dfiU'd students have nothing wrcrig with their intellects. It is 
ihe linkages, the connections between their data channeling senses and 
.: nrdifi Midt h.Kt- a teridencv to ".hott out." Therefore they have to be 
i tliv f i[^f 'ortui lit V to pi^k u[> and channel data in a modality 

- tdifK <<)rT-im«.'n t\pe of LD problem is dec\phering. written sym; 
:^ - S'lulcnts Aith ^a- l^ Aiitinq problems should have their text as well - 
: ;)--[ti:it-nt lefer-ncv' material recorded or read to them .Even if they 
. v»,if[^ t ompi-eh^-nsioti . it will be at an ■'uneconomicaMy. slow 

; • - ill. I . it h> fieipful to teach them hov. to acquire information b^ 
Mjf \\ c5s chaptet summaries, tables of contents, glossaries: in- 
K ■ \ p I c 1 1 j f f s \»v i t fi captions, etc. 
-St, J it, fits Aith dvsgraphia have ciifficulty v.riting. They may or rTiay not 
to tN^ie-. In such cases oral examinations and reports are called 
■ -^/Kjtfier pnssibilits nriight be for someone to take down their dicta-. 
•,..r Ihis. n:)Udentallv. has been a rather common practice with blir^d 
•^J^•nt^ Aho can't touchtype.. -. --; 

'\d[ a' ! ept ive dvsphasia is yet another caUse of learning d'sabilitv. 
f r ;r studt.-ius suffering_from this syndrome: the instructors lect ures come 
d, ross as so much background noise. " In such cases the alternative 
;T:r)dalit ies will have to be largely of the visual kirid. 
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f iruil I V. If x'U' ,if r '.Uj( jt'iil s wfio [iavo pi bblcfUs with sequential memory 
tasks iruolviiuj ncfiilx-rs; letters or in ul t i st cpped instructicns. Dividing 
these tdsiss into smajler. or even into tfieir smallest constituent elements 
v^i!l usually be helpful. Additional tutoring in 'basic skills may also be 
nt'cesscirv: Str^'ssinq mner^'onics ^3^d tlie careful sequencing of events 
cH t;.?-*ssorH ic3i : 

B\ way of conciusi.on let n\v. once rnore.empfiasi/e: learning disabled 
stucients who fnake it to an Ji^stitulion of higher learning are at least 
average, and riiany are af>ove average, in intelligence. 

They are the ones among their peers who arc driven to succeed. In many 
wavs tiiev have already learned to comp^^nsate for their handicaps. As 
I . M. SfiiitlT has put it . t h^ir "...capacity for learning^ is intact. It is only the 
means by wfiich information is processed that is different:" 

'^ I !t fior s A -.Idr t^ss ; 

/oltan Kramar 
I )rf)art ri iriit of History 
Cfntftjl ^Va^hinfjton Gni\'ers_ilyL 
Ml.'nsbufq, Washington 98926 
ffl^-f'hDnt'. (509) 963- 1455 
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APPEMDIX A 



Criterion and Behavioral Checklist for Adults with 
Specific Learning Disabilities 

1. Short attention span. 

2. Restlessness. 



3. Distractability. (The student seenns especially sensitiv'e to sounds or 
visudi stimuli and has difficulty ignoring thenn while studying.) 

4. Poui fftuloi ccKMdination. (This may bje seen as clumsiness.) 
3. Irnpul:,ivity, (Responding without thinking.) 

6. Perseveration. (The student tends to do or say things over and over. 
/Mechanism that says "finished" does not-work well.) 

7. '-andwriting is poor. (Letters will not be well formed, spacing be- 
■ .s/iicn words and letters will be inconsistent, writing will have an ex- 
treme up or down slant on unlined page.) 

8. Speliincj is consistently inconsistent. 

9. Inaccurate copying. (The student has difficulty copying things from 
the chalkboard and from textbooks: for instance, math problems 
may be off by one or two numbers that have been copied incorrectly 
or out of sequence:) 

10. C^an express self well orally but fails badly when doing so in writing. 
In a few cases the reverse is true. 

I 1. Frequently misunderstands what sbmeohe is saying. (For instance; 
a student may say. "WhatP". and then may or may not answer ap- 
propriately before someone has a chance to repeat what was said 
previously.) 

12. Marked discrepancy between what student is able to understand 
when listening or reading. 

13. Has trouble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

14. Has problems structuring (brg^anizing) time -' The person is fre- 
quently l^te to class and appointments; seems to have no "sense of 
how long a "few minutes'" is opposed to an hour: has trouble pacing 
self during tests. 
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13 Has problems structuring (organizing) space -- .The student may 
have difficulty concentrating bh work when in a large, open area - 
even when it's qUiet; may over or under-reach when trying to put 
something on a shelf (depth perception). 

16. Has difficulty spacing an assignment on a page', e.g.. fnath problems 
are crowded together. 

1 7. Th(\ughts - ideas vsander and/or qre incomplete in spoken and writ- 
ten language. Student may also have difficulty sequencing ideas. 

! 8: Sounds •■ A student's hearing acuity may be excel lent, but when his 
brain. processes the sounds used in words, the sequence of sbUnds 
ruav be out of order: e.g.. the student hears ■ aniinal" instead of 
animal " and may say and/or write the "aminai. " 

'9 Vi.'^uai selectivity - '^ay have 20/20 vision but when brain processes 
visual information. e;g:, pictures, graphs, words, numbers, student 
may be unable to focus visual attention selectively; in other. words, 
everything from e fivspeck to a key word in a title has equal claim 
oi"! cjt tent ion. 

20 Word retrieval problems ■■ t^ie student has difiicultv recalling words 
that ha^e been learned. 

21. Misunderstands r^on verbal information such as facial expressions 
or gestures. 

22. Very slow worker ■- but may be extremely accurate. 

2 J Very fast worker ■• but makes many :-, :'^rs and tends to leave out 
items: 

2a. Visua_l images - Has 20/20 vision hat mayl see .things out of se- 
quence, e.g.. ''frist ■ for "first," "961" for "691." Or. a student may 
see words or letters as if they are turned around or upside down: 
e.g.. *c'jg" for "cup." or "dub" for "bud," or "9" for "L" for "7." etc. 

25. Makes literal interpretations. You \yill have to have them give you 
feedback on verba! directions, etc. 

25. Judges books by their thickness because of frustration when learn- 
ing to read . 

27. Has mixed dominance: e.g.. student may be right handed and left 
eyed: 




2H. MtK)(ltiirss C.)ui( k UTHf-itM cci. If Ljstratiofi. 

29. Ccjnnot \no^ people in tfu* cvt's jncl feels uncomfortable when talk 
in(i to ottieis. j 

....... ' _ 

j() HcJs tr(.)uble answering yes or no to c:]uestions. 

Students vvttli specific ledrninc) ciisdbilities wfliGi~i affect ttieir perfpX: 
rnjnce in nuUh (generally fall into two groups: 

I: Thoste students wfiose language processing ( input and output) 
and'Or reading abilities are impaired. These students will have 
great difticulty doing word problems: however, it the problems 
WW ft-ad to if)ef7i. ttit»v will be able to do tfiern: 

I hose students whose abilitK»s nt^cessary to do guant itative Iiink- 
irvi are ifnp^aired. Tfiese students often have one or more pro- 
hlf-n.i-^ suet", as tfu' following: 

•\. Difficuitv in visual-spatial_ organization and in integrating hon- 
\r'rhril rTiaterial: For example: a student with tliis kind of problem 
'wW have trouble estimating distances, distinguishing differences in 
anvoLints. sizes, stiapes, and le/ujtfTs. Student may also have trouble 
hnjAing at gioups of objects and telling what contains the greater 
amount. TtTis studerit ff.eguefitiv h.as trouble organizing and seguen- 
<.ing material nieariirigfullv on a page. 

tv [:)]t(ictjtt\. iri in tei] fating kinesthetic pioct^sses. ]\)\ t -sample; a stu- 
vlt-nt v^iM [)t> inaccurate in cop\'iny problems from a textbook or 
rhaikt:joafd (jnto a piece of paper. The nuriibers may be out of se- 
guence or the wrong numbers (e:c):: copying " 6 tor "5"); Problems 
mav f)r r)Ljt of ali(]nnierit on the paper. CJrapfi -ipef is a must for 
tl.t-m, 

^ [)i[ficult\ in \ is_ualls . fn_rjc:es.sing inj.orma.tion. NiirTif^ers will be 
n^isperceived: "6" and "9. " 3' and 8" and 9" are often confused. 
! he studcMit mav c)is<;> fia\.r trouble rev isuali zing i.e.. calling up the 
visual r}ier7ior\ of wfiat cJ number looks like or how a problem 
^riould t)e laid on a f^iage. 

Vi->r>\ st-ns" of time and direction, (dsually: sttidents in tine second 
group have tfie auditory and/or kinesethic as their strongest learn- 
ing chanrTtHs. T'fiey need to use manipulative materials accorh- 
panied bv ^:)ral explariatiorTS from the instructor. Th/^y. often need to 
ha\e maru experierTces w'ith coricrete materials before* .hey can 
fnov e on successfully to ttie abstract and symbolic level of numbers. 

19R1 AM nnht", rr^ervcd Myrtle Ciyde Snyder ^ 
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APPENDIX B 

ORGANIZATION FOR READING — SECONDARY 

I. Thought Relationships 

A. Initial Comprehension . . . .. 

1. Grasping particular kind of relationship present. 

B'. Efficient Recall _ 

1. Perceiving some kind of order or system in the ideas to 
: be recalled 

C- Critical Analysis 

I . Abilitiy to weigh significance of details, 
a; Relevancy of details to main point. 

II. Organizational Patt^rfis in Writing ■ 

A. Paragraph stractare (Social Studies, Science. Language Text- 
books for secondary schoolSi-in order of frequency) 

1. Ehumeratiye order 

2. Time order 

3: Cause — effect 

4. Comparison— contrast 

B. Paragraph structure (Other Literature; fiction, nonfiction, 
order of difficulty) 

1 : Time sequence 

2. Position ' 

3. Degree 

4: classification 

5. Comparison 

6. Cause and effect 

7. Analogy 

PERCEIVING ORGANIZATION OF FACTUAL 
MATERIAL — SECONDARY 

(Possible sequence in steps for lessons.) 

Step 1 . Patterns in aii phases of life 
order exists everywhere 

clock face, design on flag, planets 

avoiding collisions— measles instead of Rheumatism 
ideas can be in patterns— time— simple listings 
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(Jsing other examples; repeat, releach, review until mastered. 

Step 2. Symbols represenUng basic palierfis 

chart for easy classroom reference 
time order! N 

•"^v - simple listing! 

cause— effect! 
comparison — contrast! 

Show how patterns apply to verbal symbols, (Lists of 
words or phrases) caa arranged in more than one pgt- 
'^.^''f^j j'^." T^arrarige .with students a list of well known peo- 
ple to show time order, simple listing or comparison — 
♦ contrast. 

Abraham Lincoln 
GedJ'ge Washington 
Nero 

Douglas Mac Arthur 

Ralph Buhche - 

Christopher Columbus 

Adolph Hitjer 

Charles Lindberg 

M'lrtin Luther King. Jr, 

John Glenn 

Al Capone 

Using other lists, reteach. review until mastered. 

Step 3. Make Something 

Make something from groups of sentences: The teacher 
migKt say: ''Here are some groups of sentences; as they 
Jti^^.y .!i'?y^ _ho_R4''ticular pattern. Decide how they 
could be rearranged so that they are put together in some 
orderly fashion, not just thrown together. After you have 
done this, see if you can tell what patterns you have 
made:" 

"Alian had developed good stuay habits. School 
counselors Found Him dependable.. He was at. ease in his 
?oli^9^Jh'^_^''view, He was accepted at the college of his , 
first choice. Exams did not make him nervoiis, I-!e had 
two school letters to his credit,"' 

If students can sort the effect out from the list of cadses 



' Olive S. liiles. "Organization Perceived." Deuelcping Study Skills in Secondary Schools. 
Newark. Del. IRA (1965). pp 57-76. 
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(jnittlng it either first or last in their rearrangement), they 
have demonstrated that they see the cause-effect relation- 
s.hip of these ideas. 

Using other examples, review, reteach until skills in alt kinds of before- 
mentioned patterns are mastered. ^ 

Step 4: Identify structure of single pardgraphs using the pattern to help 
them understand the author's point. { Remember thtat rnere ; 
cjassiflcation is not the goaL) The teacher, jy guidance / 
thjoagh leading questions and positively reinforcing correctj^ 
answers, should make sure at every step to show the students 
that recdgnitidn of pattern helps them understand and * 
remember: Teacher might say, "First skim quickly through 
the paragraph to see what kind of pattern it has. Then read 
with the pattern in mind. Finaljy, answer the questions 
without looking back." 

'During the j830's, with Andrew Jackson in the White 
House, Oklahoma was made a reservation for Indians. 
Within fifty years, however, most of the West was settled 
and white men, hungry for land, wanted to rtiove to 
Okjahoma. The federal government bought most of this 
rich territory back from th_e_ Indians and. announced that 
^ settlers could enter April 22, 1889. They gathered ]n 
crowds on the border. At noon a bugle blew and people 
dashed to claim tfie best lands. On that first day Fifty 
thousand settlers-moved Into the territory. In one year ^ 
some. towns already had schools, churches and business 
establishments • 

1: What pattern has the author used? 

2: About how Jong did Oklahoma remain an Indian 
reservation? 

3. What is the main fact about the early settlernent of 
Oklahbma_ by white men that the author wants to im- 
press upon the reader? 

Step 5. Signal tvords to delect the pattern 

Students glancing through a paragraph or selection containing 
the foJiowing words and phrases s.hould have no difficulty in 
identifying the basic patterns: . ' 

1 To begin with - - ---- - 

INext " --: - 

ISot long after - ■ - 

Then^^----^----------------- • 

Finally. ■ 

Karltn Tt^aching Rcddriy In High School (Col. I), p. 170 
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2. pnt.' of the 
However 

In spite of 

But ; - 

On the other hand 



Stc^p 6. Disotycini/citi<ni of corrrpUw mtcf ivcnoing or cHffcrcni pattern 



Examples: 

1. The. United Kingdorri is second to the United States in pro- 
duction of automobiles, trucks and buses, {comparison, con- 
irast and simple Ji sting) 

2. There were no horses or cattle in America before the com- 
ing of the white man; therefore, man power had to be used 
for many laborious and time-consuming tasks that later 
were performed w ith the help of domestic animals, (cause- 
ci/cct and lime order) 

Careful analysis of the patterns in a series of sentences like this 
does as much, perhaps, to help students read accurately as 
anything the teacher could devise. 

The study of mixed patterns within parag'raphs is a logical next 
step. The following is a sample in which the basic cause-effect 
pattern is combined with listing (of the reasons for the high cost 
of production of the newspaper): 

■'Making a city newspaper is a costly operation . _A. large staff is 
required to collect local news, to say nothing of the effort and 
money which go into news reports fronj outside the irrimediate 
vicinity. Large newspapers support their own staffs at points 
around the world where news is breaking; they also subscribe.to 
give them more complete coverage. In- 
tricate and expensive machinery and highly skilled technicians 
are involved in the actual printing of. a greaL.daily paper. They 
^work at great speed when the news is hot. T[ie price at whic.h 
papers are sold to readers covers onjy a tmy [ractjon of this cost. 
The real revenue for the. typical aews^^per comes from the 
advertisers and is its Achilles heel.. ObvipbsJ^, tfie paper cannot 
often publish_mat^erial whjch wolj be offensive to the men who 
support it. To some degree, at least, the advertisers control the 
policy of the paper. In this sense, we have, even in America, a 
press which is not completely free."' 

Time spent in analyzing the various thought relatio.nships in 
such a paragraph is time well spent in the interests of accurate 
reading. 
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Step 7. 



P\\U-i)lf If nil) vnvcu}^}i's-^ .)i puiicm 



The student mast learn to react to the author s pattern by saying 
to himself, ""the author Is giving nne a cause and several e/fects 
of that cause. First l_rnust understand the cause. OR time se- 
quence OR comparison contrast;" ' '* 

Most students are familiar wiih sonoe form of the SQ3R' method 
' of study. Survey. Question, Read, Recite, Review. 

c U'ls.aot difficult to show students how they may as aj^art of the 
SQ3R step learn to identify the;basjc pattern of what they are 
aboul to read BEFORE they start to read. To do'this. we must 
give them experience in skimming for clues. Use theii^^egular 
textbooks. 

For example, here are some of the clues from one such section:^ 

• Several conditions favored industrialization . ...a number of 
factors combined.... 

• Another condition. ...a large labor force,... ; 

• Resources and an annple labor supply were organized by 
businessmen..;: 

• Businessmen would not have made goods unless^there was 
a den-iand....f rom several sources.... 

Anc^ 'so on. The first two words of the section tSeVeral. condi- 
tions;;;) alert the reader to a^probable listing of these "condi- 
tions." And a small amount of skimming confirms this conclu- 
sion. 

The goDd student says to himself: "All right. I have a simple list 
here. Since, its just a list, it doesn't matter whether j try t^ 
remember it in the order In which the author has given it to me. 
but I'd better review after I finish my study to see whether I can 
recall all the important items in the list. As j study, 111 make 
note of how many important parts there are in the list." 

A second example is from" another section of the same textj* arid 
■represents a very frequent pattern in social studies material; As 
the student skims, he picks. ap these clues: 



'F;P. Robinson (Pressey Robinson and Horrocks) Psychology in Education, pp. 571 2 

'T, Waller Wallbank and Arnold Schner; Living UbrW History (Scott. Foresft dn and Conn- 

pany, 1964). 



• When the new American nation came into being.... 




^Ibid, p o]3 



^ ? in \ y')h rwifl 1803.... 

• By 1830...." 

• During the next /ew decades.... ' 

• ;...in 1860. ^ ^ ^ 

• ::.:War that followed lasted fronn 1860 to 1865.... 

: The student should conclude: This Infornnation is in time 

order. 1 wili recall-the facts mo/e easily if I note them in this 
r)rder as 1 read and then review them in the same way." 

Step 8. Complex LVriUng 

Some patterns in factual writing are complex enough so that'' 
^^Ay_^°_^ot yield to the analysis possible in qulcR skimming. 
The student mus^ be taijght to Unravel these ^:ombinat!ohs by a 
process, of self-questioning as he/she proceeds -through the 
material' As they read t_o_ a designated place, stop and help them 
phrase pattemmg-thinking _questions that focus attention on 
organization and on the way in which organization can coh« 
tribute to both initial understanding and recall. 

Use your textbooks for examples. Review and reteach until 
mastered. 

Remember to work in overlapping rather than contiguous ter- 
rftories: _ 



APPENDIX G 
MNE^ONie AIDS 

^1 : Euiendur-^Days 

Thirty days hath September 

April, June, arid November 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Save February t * 

Which has twenty-eight in time ✓ 

Till leap year gives it twenty-nine 

2: Manual 

A manua/ fo j teacher gives a/most 
the techniques of teaching reading! 

3, 777e/r 

The phrase "their dog" shows ownership, 
"Their" contains the word "heir,** 
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4. the 

Ihete aii begin with "the" 
their 

5. A piece of pie. 

piece ? 

6. Personnel 
Personnel are people! , 

7. Personal ^. . ; • 
One ''n indicates^ slrigujarity . 
Therefore, something personal 
applies only to you! - 

8. ROY G BIV 

Red Orange Yellow Green Blue Indigo Violet 

■ 9. "Pa" the Pacific Ocean ^ 
Atlantic Pacific 

is on the west side 
of the U.S. as **P" is 
on the left of 
the word "Pa." 

10. Ken Pratt Caught Old Feather Going South ^ ' • 
Kingdom Phyja Glass Order Family Genus Species 

11. Than (comparison) 
Theri _j\\\rr\e) 

12. Dayligfit Sauing Time '■ _ • 

Spring ahead (move clock ahead in spring) 
Fall back! (move clock back In fall) ^ 

13. Use of biring^take _ 

Bring here. Exarflpje: Pjease bnng the t>ook to me. 

Take away. Example: Please take the box when you leave. 

14. arithmetic — a rat In the house might eat the ice cream. 

15: geography — George Edward's old grandfather rode a pig home 
yesterday. 

16. principa/ — a pal 
' priricip/e — a rU/e 
villain — lives in a oilia : 

grammar — bad grammar can mar your speech 

tecorhrhend — comrnend * 

* stationery — paper (we write letters with It) 
stationary — stand still ^ , 
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s(^pj'ated or . separate — part 
caplto/ — it lias a dome 
capita/, — means main 

A good secretary ca.n keep Q _sci:!eL 

aLCom/7iodatibn — has double ' c" and Rouble "m" 

aisle »^ you walk in church \ 

de^sdri — you would like two instead of o\^e 

desert — you would only want to be in a cfesert onc^a alone 

abUnda/l? — hasan an! on its'taii ; 

prior — ends with or 

i 7. Great bakes 

H — Huron. 
' P — Pj't^rib 
V M — Michigan 

E — Erie 
S — Superlop^ 

18. Roman Mumei^ Equivalents 

50 = Lai^s 
100 = Caki^ 
500 = Dance 
1000 =Merrily 

19. A pint's a pound the world around! 

20. Mero — tio EvW RoWs Over. 



APPENDIX D 

Sa/7?/>/c' Syilcibus which takes the potential presence of iht,* LD student in- 
to considerat ion . 

Hislory JOl 

World Civilization: Pre history to 1450._. . . . 

Tcx(: Ralph Burns. VVor/d Cirili/cition'^. 6th ed.. Morton. 

Exams: There wjll be tvvo ho'Ur tests and a final examination, all of them 
of the short essay type. 

For certified LD students alternative evaluations may be arranged. 
rafunq of Icctufvs is pcrmifU'd: 

Please Mote! Students who know they have, or who suspect. that they may 
have a learning disability, please contact your intrUctor. Upon yer^fica- 
tion of your condition (to be done on campus, confidentially and free of 
charge) alternate laarning methods will be arranged for you. 
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■ f ' : J' f cHliI ;Hjr I tost' I .i hi St()[ \'. 

• (jvi!i/cUi(jfi St-ru's ri(). ].{LJte TirTie Films, 1970) 

,*/ ."1. //^s/M/.M/j As/vs Qnrsn. 'Hs (Holt-Rinehart and Winston, 1966) 

;/ l ii'^h ui/i" ( 7. is,s/7/( -s /n/' )/M]c i/zon (' ) 

/ :i ■'!■ lir.i. /(/('s U7i,]/ IS Fui t {■') 

' ; /, ' f , j^'. j ■ ; < >ih"^ .1 } hjj^^tfv.'Sis (') 

/'!/■ I-'//;,' ( ,/ :/;,'. ///i !//s ^ >/ .'/;<' /Vt'.]/ /"".JS/: 
( )f I i ' T 1! - f h lr( i f 1 1 flis; 

■ !.! ^: if.y.ui /(-' 'ihr C/7>t/s (Cent TO n Tilms: 1973) 
• ; , Hir fCt'iltrcMl Films. 1977) 

lil ■\^: ■ ■.: C/nv. r. 

1 hr- , { )f Cj r (-('k c i vii i/.at i'')f ! 
■: riiul St file ifi tht/ Grtu.^K world. 

['fit- Tjrt'k ( jf'nill.s, 

. I I \Vv hif'Meriist )c v>vrM lei: 
R t: c: c) m m ( ' n c j e ci Films: 

(If.-cks (International Film Bureau, J 974) 

ffvc i ilor^ (hd( uvrs Greece (Time-Life) _ 

tife in Annenl arccre: H^^nic dnci Education (Coronet Instructional Films, 

1959) . 

/ //t' in nrir/rnf Greece: Role of ihc Cilizen (") 

Iv Arn icnt H(>n\e. 

a. The rise and. fall of the Roman Republic. 

b. The Roman Empire. 

c. Roman contributions; 

Recommended Fiirhs: 

Hdrc AfUony of Rome (Teaching Film Custodians, 1948) 
[he Fdii of the Roman Empire (Films, Inc.) 



V: Ecirlyj AsicUi CaHli/Mony,. 

a. Lndia: 

b. The Mauryan empire; 

c. China. 

Recommended Fiims: 

Pakistan: Mound of the Decid (Centron Educational Films, 197 
China: The Beginnings (Indiana University. 1977) 
Hinduism (McGraw-Hill, 1962) 
Buddhism (") 

FIRST HOCIR EXAMFNATION 

VI. Christ ianitij and Roma. 

a. The rise of Christianity. 

b: The Decline of Western Rome, 
c. Unity in Chaos; 

VII. Byzantium and Islam. 

a: Byzantine society and culture. 

b. The Orthodox Church. 

c. Islam. 

d. Islamic cijlture. 
Recommended Films: 

Mohammed, Messenger of God (Audio-Brandon) 

Islam, The Prophet and the People (Texture Films. 1973) 

VIII. India, China and Japan. 

a; The Gupta E^rnp^re. 

b. The T'ang and the Sung: 

c. The evolution of Japan. 

Recommended Films: 

China: The Age of Maturity {Indiana University. 1977) 
TTie Seven Samurai (Audio- Br en don) 

-SEedND HOUR EXAMINATION 

IX. Dw Mcdict\il Aqr. 

a. FcudaHsi7) . 

h. Church rs. Slate. 

c. Ih}r (^j uscnirs. 

(/. Ifie fisc of (fYc 'nVuidli' cTtis^. ^ 
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(•: I fir l^i'if] < '/ nn/<'<7s//i/. 
/. r/u' ifUdlccrucil st/n/rMc.s/s. 

Rctinunu'fidcLl Films: 

K^j/(//i/s (Encyclopaedia Britannica. 1956) , - 
Crt/.scu/c.s (Teaching Film Castodians. 1948) . 
CfCcil ThcHV (Civ, Series, . no, 2. Life-Time. 1970) 
Mrjrro Po/o (Audio- Brandon) 
r/?f Fa// o/ Consurnlinoplc (Life-Time Films) 

FlfHAL EXAMINATION 
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